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Level of Lake Nyassa^ the Murchison Rapids, 8fc. 169 

1st series, from 27th Aug. to 8tli Sept., 1860. inches. 

Mean reading of 10 observations, corrected for Ind. error 28*42] Air 
2nd series, from 8th Sept. to 20th Oct., 1860. [a;bove 

„ 8 observations 28-54) '^ 

Mean of simultaneous readings of standard bar, at foot of Murchison Rapids, 
corrected and reduced to 32° Fahr. Lat. 16° 2' s. = 29-932. Air 63°. 
1st series = 1643 feet. 
2nd series = 1425 „ 

The 1st series taken on the second occasion I consider the best, 
and should therefore give it two values in taking the mean of the 
three sets, which will be 1522 ft. 

Murchison Rapids. — A series of barometric observations 
taken during the journey up the Shire to gain the Nyassa, and 
again corrected on our return by the same route, with a few of the 
intermediate points checked by observations when first that country 
was entered by Dr. Livingstone and myself, furnish the accom- 
panying section in which are indicated the chief rapids through 
which the water of Nyassa descends from its own level, 1522 feet, 
to nearly that of the ocean. 

The rapids have been named after the distinguished President 
of the Royal Geographical Society, to whose patronage African 
geography is so deeply indebted. 

The levels of the respective rapids are calculated to correspond- 
ing observations made on board the Pioneer, at anchor in the 
Shire at their foot, to which 100 feet has been added as the pro- 
bable difference between that station and the sea-coast. 

Lake Shirwa, — The water-level of Lake Shirwa, in lat. s. 15^ 23', 
was ascertained by observation of aneroid barometer when that 
lake was discovered — the only time when scientific instruments 
have been taken to its edge. 

The barometer, corrected for index errors, showed 27*86 at 
noon of 18th April, 1859, =2000 feet above sea-level. 



XV. — A Visit to the Wahabee Capital, Central Arabia, By 
Lieut.-Colonel Lewis Pelly, H.M. Political Resident, Persian 
Gulf. 

Readf June 12, 1865, 

About a year ago, Mr. Frere, the President of the Geogra- 
phical Society of Bombay, attracted my attention to the Proceed- 
ings issued by the Royal Geographical Society on the 28th of 
April, 1864, showing that certain questions had been mooted in 
London relative to the geography of the interior of Arabia, and 
that it was still a desideratum to determine with scientific accuracy 
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the position of Riadth, the capital of Nejd, and of Al Hufdf ; and 
also to observe the physical character of the tract lying between 
Riadth and the littoral of the Persian Gulf. It so happened, 
also, that about the same time, I was desirous of a personal inter- 
view with the Chief of Nejd, on matters connected with public 
duty. I determined, therefore, to proceed to Riadth; pursuing 
one route into the interior, and returning to the coast by a different 
course. Dr. Colville and Lieut. Dawes, two officers attached to 
my establishment, volunteered to accompany me ; and it is very 
agreeable to me to acknowledge their subsequent cheerful endur- 
ance and valuable aid. 

We landed on the Arabian coast, at the port of Kowait, in 
the north-western angle of the Persian Gulf; passed some time 
there in making preparations and overcoming Httle obstacles, 
and eventually started for Riadth on the 18th of February last. 
We did not attempt to conceal our nationality ; but were known 
from first to last for what we were. I deemed it prudent, how- 
ever, to make all the party throw the " Abbah" and "Chiffeeah" 
of the country over their own clothes, and' thus avoid needless 
intrusion and collision. We moved always on camels, starting 
a little before daybreak, and continuing our march until sunset. 
The camels browsed as they went along, and on arrival at our 
ground were allowed to straggle in search of their scanty evening 
meal before being herded for the night. I may mention in 
passing, that it would have proved impracticable to take loaded 
horses at the required rate over the country to be traversed, 
while our camels carried ourselves and baggage a distance of 
between 800 and 900 miles in twenty-six marching days, with only 
one intervening halt of three clear days. They drank but once 
during the first ten days; and had I taken the precaution of 
leading with me a milch camel, it would have been practicable for 
ine to deviate into wholly waterless tracts, trusting entirely to 
camel's milk ; for it is an undoubted fact, that during the spring, 
when green food is comparatively abundant, both man and horse 
can thrive on camel's milk alone, without any other sustenance, 
whether solid or liquid. 

After leaving Kowait, we moved the first day to the neighbour- 
hood of a fort named Malah ; this is the inland boundary of the 
little chieftainship of Kowait. Here all trace of a road ends, and 
you enter the Wahabee territory across boundless and slightly 
undulating plains. Being spring, the grass and wild flowers were 
at their best, and just sufficient to give a slight glow of green. 
A small conical hill, named Warrah, lay to our right front ; and 
a little farther on, the hill called Sebahiah. There was no mark 
of hut or water, nor from this point onwards until we reached Nejd 
Proper, did we meet a single fixed human habitation, and only 
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one tree and one set of permanent wells (to be presently noticed). 
We had with us the instruments requisite for determining latitude 
and longitude ; also a small tent, or rowtee, which we pitched at 
iiight with its entrance towards the north ; and when all was quiet, 
took our position by stellar observation. During the march, 
Dr. Colville collected such specimens of rocks and flora as he was 
able to do without attracting attention. I kept also a brief journal 
descriptive of the day's march, and showing the point whence we 
started, the point of arrival, the number of hours we were actually 
on the move, and the general direction. By collating our stellar 
observations with the dates on which each specimen was collected, 
and with the several entries in the journal, we were enabled to lay 
down our route with some degree of detail and accuracy. I may 
here premise that the changes in the physical character of the 
Country along our route proved to be very marked, and to lie in 
riband-like lengths generally parallel with the shore-line of the 
Gulf, and extending over many degrees of latitude. Hence, as 
we crossed these ribands in a south-westerly direction, on our way 
from Kowait to the capital, and recrossed them in an easterly 
direction on our return from the capital to the port of Okair, a 
little to the southward of the Island of Bahrein, we obtained two 
series of fixed points for each successive change of country, and 
were thus enabled to determine the general direction of these 
changes over considerable areas. I was careful also to collect 
information as to stages along routes which I did not actually 
traverse ; and I venture to hope that those points, which lay at no 
very great distance from our line of march, may have been laid 
down with sufficient accuracy ; since, by being in possession of 
fixed points from which to calculate, and by taking bearings from 
Jnore than one of these known points, we were enabled to intersect 
our lines. These intersections we further tested by tabular state- 
ments of distance collected from the natives ; and I think that the 
districts, for instance, of Sedair, Bataih, Seh, Al Howteh, &c., may 
have thus been approximately laid dowa I would explain, how- 
ever, that considerable caution is necessary in estimating distances 
from native testimony, and this because, firstly, Orientals are pain- 
fully inaccurate observers of facts ; secondly, because the distances 
are^ nearly always given in days' journeys, and a day's journey 
varies in length with the nature of the country and the require- 
ments of pasturage and water ; thirdly, because the name of a 
chief town is loosely applied to its surrounding district, or vice 
versa, while the days' journeys are calculated, at pleasure, from 
town to town, or from district boundary to district boundary; 
and, fourthly, because many persons exclude from their marching 
days those on which they start and on which they arrive. I am 
careful to touch on these details, because some confusion was last 
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year noticed in this Society in regard to distances in the region of 
Al Ahsa. 

On the 19th we reached an uninhabited halting-ground called 
Legait. From this point a road branches to our right, towards 
Zoify. 

On the 20th we crossed a creek named Grain, which leads to 
the sea, distant one day's journey, and encamped in a district 
called Warfra. The littoral district of Adan, which is marked on 
the maps as stretching from Kowait to Khutif, really ends in 
this day's latitude, or only one day's journey directly south of 
Kowait ; the general name of the entire country along the shore- 
line from Kowait to Al Ahsa being Om Jenaib. 

On the 21st, after crossing a low range of hills called Delaa 
al Delaa, we came on a semicircle of sulphur hills, known as Delaa 
el Chebrut. This district is known as Shug, and the line of hills 
trends northward towards Serphwan, a remarkable hill in the 
neighbourhood of Zobeir, near Basrah. The strata of Shug are 
said to follow the curve of the hills which mark the boundaries 
of the district ; and our Selaib guide informed us that sometimes, 
when they lose their way, the natives dig into the earth, and so 
ascertain in what district they are from the direction of the soil 
or strata. There is evidently a gentle rise in the country from 
the sea. 

On the 22nd the character of the country became less regularly 
undulating, and dotted with low, widely-detached hills, the ground 
more bare, brushwood decreasing, with spaces thinly sprinkled 
with shingle. In one or two places sandstone just cropping up 
level with the soil. The country appeared to ascend inland in 
a north-westerly direction, and the climate became sensibly colder. 
Passing out of the district of Shug, we came on a few remarkable 
sand-mounds, called Kedaif, and encamped on the borders of the 
district of Wurreah. 

On the 23rd we passed through Wurreah, which is a sort of 
threshold to Sumaan, or the stony girdle of Central Arabia ; that 
is to say, the ground of Wurreah becomes gradually broken up 
into patches strewed with pebbles and mounds of earth and sand- 
stone until you reach the defined line of Sumaan. This is 
a region of confused earth-mounds and low flat-topped sandstone 
hills, with intermediate scourings from the winter rain-water, along 
broad, winding, flat-bottomed valleys. The hills become higher and 
more entangled as you proceed. I understand that the Sumaan 
belt extends in a northerly direction for some eight days' journey, 
when it loses the name of Sumaan, and is called Hajar, which 
name it bears until the neighbourhood of Sooke i Shook on the 
Euphrates. The belt, however, is one and the same, but is called 
Sumaan along that portion which is composed of friable rock ; 
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while the name Hajar is applied to that portion strewn with large 
dark-coloured boulders. This Hajar must not be confounded with 
the name Hejr, an old name for the district of Ahsa, which is 
skirted on its western side by Sumaan. 

On the 24th we halted for some hours at a depression in the 
Sumaan hills, called Wubra. This, at one season of the year, is 
a great central Wahabee camping-ground. It contains upwards 
of a hundred wells within a space of 400 yards square. Only a 
few of them were in good repair, and with one exception they were 
all brackish. When the Bedouins assemble here, they clear the 
adjacent wells, which are dug some three or four fathoms through 
the solid rock. It is said that they are of very ancient date ; and 
that this Wubra was a point of convergence in ancient days for 
caravans passing from Kowait across Arabia. From the neigh- 
bourhood of the wells, a line of route branches off in the direction 
of south-west by west towards Majmaa, in Sedair, which is distant 
six days' journey. I had wished to follow this line with the inten- 
tion of visiting some inscriptions at Grief, near Jelajel, in Sedair. 
The poverty of my water-skins, however, and the incertitude of 
my guide as to his road through the sand-hills, prevented me 
hazarding a trip which would have kept me at least five days 
without any fresh supply of water. 

We saw the traces of a small hill-fort close to the Wubra 
Wells. It is said to be very old, but it did not appear so to me. 
From this point onward, the Sumaan becomes more open, the valleys 
broader ; and the low flat-topped hills are frequently streaked with 
brick-colour near their bases. In some instances, where the hills 
are conical, their summits are brick-colour. Among other wild 
plants, we picked a bulb which the Bedouins eat after peeling off 
its rind. It reminded me somewhat of a Brazil-nut, both in 
appearance and in taste. A quantity of sour sorrel grows along 
these valleys, and is said to have been imported into Arabia from 
Egypt. It is now commonly eaten by the Bedouins. 

On the 26th we finished the Sumaan, whose hills gradually 
diminished in height until they sunk into gentle undulations of 
sandstone and sandstone-flakes. Leaving the hills, you cross 
a gentle glacis of hard pebbly ground, on the further side of which 
the sand-hills of the Dahna rise with the distinctness and sharpness 
of outline of a glaring wall. The first sand-ridge may be 100 feet 
high, and is sprinkled with vegetation. It is a few hundred yards 
in width, and is succeeded by a plain of some miles broad, beyond 
which rises a second ridge of sand-hills. The intervening plain is 
of hard soil ; and the ridges themselves seem to overlie elevations 
of rock or soil. In fact, the natives apply the term Dahna only to 
that portion of the great sand-belt of Arabia which is thus divided 
by parallel ridges resembling successive rollers with intervening 
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plains of sea. To the north and to the south the belt of sand, 
although equally defined on its exterior limits, is composed of 
confused sand-hills, and sometimes of pure dunes : it is then called 
Nefood. At the point where I crossed the Dahna, there are seven 
distinct ridges, some of them miles in breadth, and none higher 
than two or three hundred feet above the intervening plains, which 
in turn vary from five to ten or twelve miles in breadth. 

On the night of the 28th, we halted on the crest of the last 
sand-ridge, overlooking a horizon-bounded plain, sprinkled here 
and there with brushwood, and coloured by scuds of sand. You 
might fancy yourself standing on a high ridge of sand above the 
sea, so marked was the change in the character of the country. 
The appearance of the vegetation in Dahna was different in many 
respects from that of the adjacent regions. We saw little animal 
life throughout our march. An occasional antelope, or a hare and 
a few vobura, was nearly all the game we met. Lizards, snakes, 
and beetles were plentiful, and in great variety. Our people would 
kill a dozen snakes a day as they walked along, but the jealousy 
of the Wahabees induced me to forbid collection. 

On the 1st of March we crossed the plain immediately below 
the western skirts of Dahna, and entered the district of Ormah 
at some wells which bear that name, or, more strictly, Ormahiah, 
in contradistinction to some other wells in the same district, a little 
more to the eastward. Both sets of wells are on the bank of the 
dry bed of a river lying from south-west tow^ards east, a little 
northerly. This torrent is due to the rainshed of the highlands of 
Ormah along its western boundary, and loses itself in the Dahna, 
to the eastward. It is fringed with some Mimosa-bushes, the- first 
trees, with one exception, that we had seen since we left Kowait. 
Ormah is loosely considered to be the beginning of Nejd, although, 
strictly speaking, Nejd, as the term implies, means the highlands, 
or the central plateau of Arabia. Our camels had their second 
drink at these wells. Leaving the wells, the country becomes more 
broken, resembling Sumaan, were it not for the total absence of 
trees in the latter district.' The valleys here are more intricate. I 
observed, nevertheless, that the camels moved off in the morning, 
as they had always hitherto done, without any guide ; and that they 
invariably took the right direction of march. One camel, however, 
remained with his feet tied; and the explanation was that the 
animal had been bought from the Dhuffeer tribe near the Euphrates, 
and if not hobbled would forthwith start for his home. 

On the 2nd of March we traced the torrent-bed to its source in 
the belt of hills which form the western bulwark of Ormah ; these 
hills formed here a vast amphitheatre to our right and left front ; 
and in the centre of the semicircle was a remarkable gap, each arm 
of the hills breaking oflp in a scarped bluff. These hills form the 
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watershed of Ormah, the streams to the eastward going to the 
Dahna, and those to the westward falHng down precipitous scarps, 
and losing themselves in a long ridge of sand, which forms the 
extreme western outwork of Ormah immediately below the hills 
above described, and which are known as Temamma. Our road 
now lay through the gap, which proved to be the most picturesque 
spot we had yet seen, and through which we descended by a 
precipitous path into a narrow belt of plain lying between the 
Temamma scarps and its parallel outwork of sand-ridge. We 
encamped on the further side of the ridge, which may be about 
4 miles in breadth, immediately below a gigantic pyramidal dune ; 
and on the 3rd of March entered the district of Shaab, being an 
upland plain of a few miles in width, and separating the branch 
scarps from the slopes of the Aridh hills, which form the eastern 
block of the Nejd highlands proper. Looking from the Shaab plain, 
we could see the bluffs of the Temamma range stretching in a north- 
westerly direction. The plain bears the name Shaab as far as 
a line a day's journey to the north of that by which we crossed it, 
that is to say, to the northernmost point of the Aridh hills proper ; 
from that northernmost point a gap or recess of plain separates 
the Aridh hills from the Towaij range on the west. This recess is 
named Mehmeel, a word which implies a hollowing out. Mehmeel 
contains the townships of Heraimleh, Beer, and Tadij. The con- 
tinuation of the plain northward of the Aridh hills, and lying 
between the Towaij hills and Ormah, is known as Batain ; and 
a cultivated strip immediately under the Towaij hills, along the 
western border of Batain, is the Sedair, containing the townships 
of Owdeh, Attar, Howtheh, Rowtheh, Towaim, Keraif, Jelajel, 
Majmaa, and Ghat. The most northern town in Sedair is Zolfy, 
distant twelve days from Kowait and five days nearly from Riadth. 
To return to Shaab ; had we proceeded direct to Riadth, we 
should have turned nearly due south from our halting-place of this 
morning ; but as I was desirous of visiting a remarkable column 
at the town of Seddoos, and of tracing the line of the Wadi Hanifah, 
we continued in a south-westerly direction across the Shaab plain, 
and traversed the Aridh range through the Valley of Wuttur, 
until we reached the town of Seddoos at its western mouth, and 
overlooking the Mehmeel plain, and so across to the Towaij range, 
distant from Seddoos about 15 miles. About midway in the 
Wuttur Valley we came on a small fort, with a spring, and some 
little cultivation. Seddoos itself is a cheerful, neat-looking town, 
embosomed in date-groves, with many wells for purposes of irriga- 
tion. Lieut. Dawes favoured me with a sketch of the column, 
which is of elegant proportions, and inscribed on its lower portion 
with two Greek crosses. The Arabs know nothing of its history 
beyond that it is of a date prior to that of the Mohammedan era. 
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At Seddoos we were able, for the first time since leaving Kowait, 
to get a few supplies. At this point also I commenced to receive 
friendly invitations to turn Mussulman and settle in the country. 
I was assured that I should have hundreds of camels, thousands of 
sheep, wives from the chiefs own family ; and that as the chiefs 
eldest son was going on an expedition among the Khaitan tribe on 
the road to Mecca, I should accompany him. 

Leaving Seddoos, we ascended the Aridh hills to the south, 
and crossing their plateaus, came gradually down a tributary of 
the Wadi Hanifah until we cut into the latter valley at its 
northern extremity, where is situate the old capital El Eyman, the 
birthplace of the founder of the Wahabee sect. El Eyman, though 
deserted, is scarcely in ruins. A stranger on approaching might 
suppose it to be still inhabited. It was a straggling place of con- 
siderable extent, occupying the entire bed of the valley on either 
side of the torrent way. Much labour has been expended in con- 
trolling the floods. Either side of the torrent-bed is traced with 
hewn masonry retaining-walls supporting quays, along which the 
principal houses were situate. The height of the retaining-walls 
may be from 7 to 9 feet ; and I was assured that after rain the 
torrent sweeps between them level with their crests. The Wadi 
Hanifah is a ravine rather than a valley. Its average width is 
200 or 300 yards, flanked with flat-topped scarps, alternating now 
and then with low slopes. At no point did the scarps rise more 
than from 100 to 200 feet. Numerous tributaries join the ravine 
from both sides, the largest coming from the Towaij range. 
Strictly speaking, the Wadi Hanifah divides the Towaij from 
the Aridh hills — those to the east or left-hand being the Aridh ; 
those to the west and south, or right hand, being Towaij. Some- 
times the nearer and lower ranges on the left are also included in 
Aridh, while only the more distant and loftier ranges are called 
Towaij. In loose phraseology Towaij is assumed to comprise 
Nejd Proper, or the provinces comprising the highlands of Central 
Arabia, that is to say, Al Aridh, Sedair, Mehmeel, Hareek, 
Wurhum, and Howteh. So considered, they stretch from Zolfy 
on the north to the neighbourhood of Howteh, a distance of eight 
days' journey. 

On the morning of the 5th of March we emerged from the 
Wadi Hanifah on to the arid plateau, keeping the valley imme- 
diately on our right, and, passing over undulating open downs 
gently sloping towards the south. The ruins of Dureeyah were 
passed close on our right, picturesquely situate in a depression of 
the plateau leading down into the Wadi Hanifah. The ruins are 
of considerable extent. The place was in the first instance de- 
stroyed by the Wahabees when they seized Riadth from the Beni 
Dawass, and removed their capital thither, destroying all the 
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old towns along the Wadi Hanifah, and compelling the inhabitants 
to congregate in the new capital of Riadth. Subsequently the 
Wahabee ruler, being attacked by the Turks, temporarily returned 
to Dureeyah, as its position and fortifications were better adapted 
for defence. About noon of the same day we reached Riadth, and 
were accommodated in a garden-house set apart for Turks, Infidels, 
and others who smoke tobacco. I had the honour of three inter- 
views with the Wahabee ruler, who is both spiritual and temporal 
head of the Wahabee territories, and in all respects absolute 
throughout his dominions. 

The questions raised last year in this Society relating to the 
family of the Ameer, and to certain geographical matters, have 
already been commented on by me in a note which I had the 
honour of submitting to this Society through the obliging mediation 
of Sir Henry Rawlinson in February last. Time does not admit 
of my summarizing our return journey from Riadth through 
Al Ahsa to Okair ; but I doubt not that when my report on this 
journey shall be submitted to Her Majesty's Indian Government, 
both these and other geographical details will be at the disposal of 
this Society, together with copies of my Journal, and of itineraries 
showing stages and distances along most of the principal routes in 
Central Arabia. The longitude of the Wahabee capital, as deter- 
mined from our housetop at Riadth by the mean of five solar 
observations, is long. 46^ 41' 48". Circumstances rendered it 
inconvenient for us to take the latitude, which was eventually deter- 
mined by marching 5 miles in a direction north and by east, and 
there halting to take the north star. This observation was further 
tested by an observation of the polar star taken six hours before 
entering Riadth, and the latitude so determined is 24° 38' 34". 

Al Ahsa is a district of which the principal fort is Hufiif ; 
there are, however, other six forts and villages in the same district, 
which is, in fact, an oasis of from 20 to 30 miles in length by 12 
in width, abundantly watered by fresh-water springs, which rise 
to the surface, and pour themselves in copious streams among 
extensive grass-plats, orchards, and date-groves. Al Ahsa is, 
indeed, the richest, the most commercial, and with the neighbouring 
district of Al Khutif, the most widely-cultivated portion of the 
Wahabee dominions. The latitude of Al Hufuf, as determined 
by stellar observation, is 25° 20' 56", and the longitude 49° 40' 50". 
The latitudes and longitudes of all other points noticed along my 
route are shown in the map, and it seems unnecessary to recapi- 
tulate them here. 
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Notes on certain Questions relative to the Interior of Arabia^ 
discussed be/ore the Royal Geographical Society.* 

Camp en route to Riadth, 14tli Feb., 1865. 

The coast line between Khiitif and Kowait is loosely called Adan. 
Strictly speaking, Adan applies to a strip of rising ground, a few 
miles to the southward of Kowait, and which is known to the native 
sailors as Hejaj-al-bent, from its supposed resemblance to the curve 
of a girl's eyebrow. 

Proceeding inland you come on a belt of country called Hajar, 
or Sumaan ; the term Hajar being applied to sandstone or friable 
stone generally, and Sumaan to a tract strewn with boulders or 
hard stones. This tract is of a stony pebbly character. It may 
have an average breadth of two days' journey. It has a general 
direction between north-west and north, and south-east and south. 
It loses itself in the great desert, called Eob-al-khali, on its southern 
extremity, and in the great uninhabited tract lying to the west of 
the Euphrates, on its northern extremity. 

Leaving the Sumaan and still proceeding inland, you come on 
a second and parallel belt, known as the Dahna or Nefood. This 
tract also has an average breadth of two days' journey, and, like 
the Sumaan, merges at its south-eastern and north-western ex- 
tremities in the two deserts above alluded to. This belt is formed 
of a succession of mounds or waves of sand, popularly stated to be 
seven in number — Dahna being a name given to a tract composed 
of sandy mounds, and Nefoods implying a succession of such 
mounds. 

Leaving the Dahna you come again on a tract of various breadth 
lying between the Dahna and the highlands forming Nejd proper. 
This tract is known under different names at different points ; for 
instance, at its narrowest part, being that immediately beneath the 
Towaij hills, it is called Sedair. Further south, that is, between 
the Mehmeel district and the Dahna, it seems to have no distinctive 
name, but is sometimes called Sedair, and sometimes Mehmeel. 
Still further south, that is, between the Dahna and Aridh, it is 
called Ormah. 

The hill line immediately within the above-mentioned tract fonns 
the eastern highlands of Nejd proper. This hill line runs in a 
general direction of north, a little west and south, a little east. At 
its northern point is Zolfy ; and from Zolfy down to the village of 
Owdeh the range is known as Al-Towaij. This is the highest 
portion of the eastern highlands of Nejd. Below Owdeh there is a 
break in the range stretching from one to two days' journey, namely, 

♦ All the proper names here mentioned are repeated in the original Arabic in 
the margin of Colonel Felly's official report, from which these Notes are printed. 
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from the village of Tadij to the old town of Seddoos. The plateau 
formed by this break is called Mehmeel. From Seddoos in a south- 
erly direction the country again rises, and so reaches Riadth, distant 
one long day's journey, through the villages of Ayneh, Jebeeleh, 
and the old Wahabee capital, Dureeyeh. These highlands to the 
southward of Seddoos are known (as above stated) as Al-Aridh. 
The Wadi Hanifah cleaves the Aridh from Ayneh through 
Dureeyeh (which was situated half on one side of the valley and 
half on the other) towards Riadth, and afterwards bends in an 
easterly direction. 

In describing the character of the country as above, between the 
Persian Gulf and Nejd, I have described it as it would be crossed, 
coming, for instance, from Kowait to Riadth ; and I have not taken 
into consideration the regions of Washm, Kassim, and Jubbul 
Shummur, lying to the westward or northward of Al-Towaij, and 
which, either politically or geographically appertain, at the present 
moment, to Nejd. 

The hill district, generally, in which Dureeyeh and Riadth are 
situate, is known as Al-Aridh ; * and it is only the valley which 
cleaves the district which is known as Wadi Hanifah, It was this 
Wadi, perhaps, or a branch from it, which, before it was conquered 
by the orthodox Mahomedans, was known as the Wadi Aftan. 
Usually it is quite dry : after heavy rain it becomes a torrent, the 
bulk of the water losing itself in the sands to the southward and 
eastward. The general watershed of the central highlands of 
Arabia seems, indeed, to be to the southward and eastward.! The 
water which is lost in the sands % to the southward, draining pro- 
bably under the sands of Rob-al-khali ; and that which passes to 
the eastward draining under the sands of the Dahna, and reappear- 
ing, firstly, in the lower level of Al-Ahsa; secondly, in the yet 
lower plain of the sea-board near Ras Tannara and Ehutif ; and 
thirdly, in the sea itself, at a depth of four or five fathoms, near the 
island of Bahrein. 

From Riadth, two days' journey, in a south-westerly direction, is 
the Kharj district, sometimes known as Al-Yemamah. Tradition 
asserts that this region, now in part desolate, is the remnant of what 
was once the considerable State of Yemamah, destroyed, partly by 
encroachment of the desert, and partly by political convulsion. I 
infer that Al-Yemamah originally extended from the present Kharj 
or Yemamah in an easterly direction to the shores of the Persian 

* This Al-Aridh must not be confounded with Al-Ardh, a range of hills stretch- 
ing in a westerly direction near the road from Riadth to Mecca. 

t It is asserted further that this general direction of watershed obtains from 
the confines of Yemen and Hejaz. 

X I conjecture that there must be lakes, or that water must be discoverablo 
below the sand in the direction of the Hadramaut, and eastern Yemen. 

N 2 
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Gulf ; thus including the present district Al-Ahsa^ then known as 
Hajr, and having its provincial chief town of Hajr, now in ruins, 
two or three days' journey south-west of the present provincial chief 
town Al-Hufuf. 

The present town of Al-Yemamah is said to be on the site of the 
old capital : it is not in the valley, but in an open plain. It is six 
or seven days' journey from the present Al-Huftif, and is four or 
five days' journey from the former chief town of Al-Ahsa Hajr. The 
town of Suleimiah is in Yemamah, that is, in Kharj. 

There is running water, and there are extensive date-groves in 
Al-Yemamah. But this water is said in part to come from a source 
named Seh, a little to the southward where the Ameer grazes and 
waters some of his horses, and in part to be derived from nearer 
springs and wells. There is no water flowing above ground from 
Bisha, or from the Dowasser valleys to Al-Yemamah. No water 
reaches the Persian Gulf, in the form of a river or perennial stream, 
at any point along its Arab shore, between Kowait, at the head of 
the Gulf, and Cape Mussendom, at the entrance of the Gulf. 

The general law of the watershed of the peninsula of Arabia, 
from the eastern confines of Hejaz and from the central hills and 
plateaux, seems to be that of a southward and eastern direction — 
that is to s^y, in the same manner as the watershed of eastern 
Nejd percolates towards the lower levels of the great desert on the 
south, and of Al-Ahsa, Al-Khutif, and the Persian Gulf, on the east ; 
so does the water of the southern Nejd find its way into the lower 
levels of Al-Yemamah, Al-Howteh, Al-Harij, &c., with waste to 
the great desert ; and so does the water from Al-Ardh, and from 
Hazm-er-Kajee, and from the highlands on the eastern boundary 
of southern Hejaz, find its way to the lower levels of the Bisha, the 
Wadi Dowasser, and the Afladj-e-Dowasser,* with waste to the 
great desert after supplying the cultivation of the above districts. 

Leaving Kiadth and returning to the Persian Gulf by way of 
Al-Ahsa, you cross the same sort of country which you crossed in 
going from Kowait to Riadth, only in reversed order of course : in 
other words, leaving Kowait you have a march of twelve long caravan 
days, in a general direction of south-west and by south, of which 
the first five days are in a diagonal direction across the rolling 
open ground loosely called Adan ; then for two days across the 
stony tract of Sumaan ; then for two days across the sand-hills of 
the Dahna ; then for two days across the roUing and plain ground 
intervening between the Dahna and the Nejd highlands, called 
Aridh; and then finally one long day through the Aridh to 

* The Afladj is not a province of itself, but, as its name denotes, is that portion 
of Dowasser which is watered by Kanaats, or underground water-ducts. Its full 
name is Afladj-al-Belad-ad-Dowasser, or the Kanaats of the villages of the 
Dowasser. 
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Eiadth. While in returning from Eiadth to the Gulf by way of 
Al-Ahsa, you have first three days across the Aridh and its adjacent 
ground ; then two days across the Dahna (which seems to be more 
commonly called Nefood, as it falls away towards and merges itself 
in the great desert) ; and then two days across the open stony 
ground of Sumaan or Hajar; and then either two days (full) to 
the shore line at Okair (erroneously called Ojair); or four days 
(full) to the shore line at Khutif. In either case you pass through 
the chief town of Al-Ahsa district, Al-Hufuf. From Khutif to the 
boundary of Al-Ahsa district is two days' journey nearly ; and thence 
to the chief town, Al-Hufuf, is two days' journey. Al-Hufiif is 
rapidly pronounced Al-Fuf. It is commonly known also as Khot- 
al-hufuf, from the ancient citadel there; in part of which the 
Wahabee governor still resides * Sometimes Al-Hufuf is called 
Al-Ahsa, after the name of its district.! The ancient name of the 
district was Hajr. Its chief town bore the same name. It is said 
that the ruins of a large town of this name are still visible two or 
three days' journey distant in a south-west direction. Hajr is said 
to have been a province of ancient Al-Yemamah. It is added that 
the decisive battle which gave these regions to the Faithful was 
fought near Hajr. 

Some confusion seems to have existed in regard to the three 
names. 

Hajr, the ancient name for Al-Ahsa, and its chief town. 

Hajar, the name of stony belt, called also Sumaan. 

And Okair, the name of the sea-port, erroneously called Ojair. 

These names are, however, of entirely distinct origin. 

Okair means a small excavation, or something cut away, in allu- 
sion, apparently, to the small inlet or islet at the point on the coast 
where Okair is situate. 

Khutif is the present port of the old district of Kutf, which was 
conterminous with the Hajr province. Kutf was of greater extent 
than the present range of date-groves and gardens round Khutif. 
But the district was encroached on by the sands of the desert from 
the landward. The word Kutf is said to mean plucking, in sup- 
posed allusion to its date harvest. Khutif, is the passive, plucked, 
or something seized from another person, in allusion, it is asserted, 
to the Keramata sect, who seized on Al-Ahsa or Hajr and Kutf in 
the third or fourth century of the Hejra, and carried away the 
famous black-stone from Mecca to Khutif, intending to make this 
latter place supersede Mecca as a place of pilgrimage. 



* The town of Muburriz, being the next important town of this district, is dis- 
tant only a couple of miles to the northward of Al-Hufuf. 

t To the east of the town are some hills known as El-Gharra, containing large 
caverns, whither the people repair for coolness in the hot season. 
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It appears there are two Al-Ahsas : that above referred to and 
known as Al-Ahsa Al-Bahrein (from the adjacent island of Bah- 
rein) ; and secondly, that near Medina on the road towards Mecca, 
held by the Beni-Saad of AI-Hareb. 

The largest island of the Bahrein group was called Awal, after 
the name of the first chief who settled there, in the same manner as 
the island on the opposite coast was called Kais. 

I am told that the remains of a considerable town are buried 
under the sand on the sea-shore, at a distance of one and a half 
day's journey, on the road from Khutif to Okair. Is this the 
ancient Hamas or Hams ? 

I cannot find that there is any record or sign of any settlement 
along the shore line from Khutif to Kowait. This shore line is 
never traversed. 

There is a road of eight days' journey in length, a little inland 
from Kowait to Al-Ahsa. To the right of this road coming from 
Kowait, and at four days' journey distance from that place, are 
said to be the ruins of an enormous stone fort, called Taj, tra- 
ditioned to have been built in the time of Nimrod. 

While referring to antiquities, I may mention that I am told 
there is a mound, about two hours' ride north-east of Jelajel in the 
Sedair, with an inscribed stone on its top. The mound is called 
Al-Grief. The character of the inscription is of very ancient 
date. 

At Seddoos in Al-Aridh is said to be a monolith of great alti- 
tude. 

To return to the coast line at Kowait. The present town of 
Kowait is only from 100 to 200 years of age. The name is a cor- 
ruption or diminutive of Khot, or fort. The ancestors of its present 
chief were the pirates of the mouths of the Shat-al-Arab. Their 
original fort was at Omkuner, at the head of the Zobeir Creek. I 
may mention that I have explored the Zobeir Creek to its head, 
carrying four or five fathoms water up to its head within sight of 
the date-trees of Basrah. I took my native craft up the creek 
between the island of Boobian and the main, carrying four, six, to 
nine fathoms throughout. This latter creek would not, however, 
suit shipping, as there is only one fathom outside its entrance. 
The best approach to the Zobeir Creek is up the Khor Abdullah. 

The bay of Kowait is also called Gurn, or horn, in allusion to 
the shape of the bay. 

At the north-west angle of the bay is a fort, called Jaharah. 
This is said to be on the site of the ancient Ghiranhensis. Be this 
as it may, bricks and other remains are found in digging near the 
fort. It is in this fort that the horse-dealers collect their horses 
from Nejd, previous to embarkation for India. The various breeds 
of Nejd horses are of all colours, and vary in height from 14*1 to 
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14*2 average. A horse of 14'3 is a large Nejd horse. Some of 
the very highest caste, of the finest form and greatest endurance, 
are 14'1, or even under. Within the past few days I have myself 
seen or ridden a chesnut-coloured Saglawiyeh mare, a bay Hamdany 
mare, two grey Obeyahs, and a nutmeg-coloured Kohaileh mare. 
The commonest colour is grey, shading from dark nutmeg up to 
almost pure white. 

The Arabs consider that a horse should be ridden young. The 
Aneyzeh commence to ride, they say, too young. But a colt of two 
years should always be ridden : it consolidates him and makes him 
lasting. Hence a colt brought up among the Bedouins is more 
valued than a colt of Bahrein, although the caste of horses on this 
island is pure. But the colts are pampered. A Bedouin considers 
that a colt requires desert air, desert exercise, camel's milk, and 
some dates. It is said that when pushed a Bedouin will kill a 
sheep for his horse or mare, feed it on the raw meat the first day, 
and then on the soup. I observe that the Arabs about me rarely 
put a bit in the horse's mouth, only a slight halter over the nose. 
Yet the horse seems under absolute command, even at full speed. 
The docility of the animal is certainly very remarkable. Some of 
the horses to the southward among the sand-hills are taught to lie 
down like a camel, when their master scratches the ground with a 
stick, and then to turn over on their side and so elude the sight of 
an enemy in the distance. 

The part that camel's milk and locusts play in the food of the 
Bedouins and other Arabs is very noticeable. During the spring, 
when the camels find grass, an Arab will live entirely on camel's 
milk. He considers it an alterative to his blood, and as very 
fattening. It is said that living on this milk gives one a disgust 
for other food, especially for animal food. I have been assured 
from so many and so credible independent sources, that numbers of 
Arabs and Arab horses do live and thrive without putting anything 
into their mouths except camel's milk, for months together, that I 
cannot doubt the fact. As to locusts, they eat and relish them in 
all classes. The Bedouins store them, and they may be said to 
form with dates a staple of food. 

There are five principal breeds of horses : — 

1st. Saglawiyeh ben Jidran, 

2nd. Kohailet-al-Ajooz. 

3rd. Obayet-ash-Sherrak. 

4th. Dahmat-ash-Shehwan. 

6th. Waznat Khersan. 
The first breed is not now procurable in Nejd ; but a hmited 
number of horses of this breed is still to be obtained among the 
Aneyzeh tribe. 
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Horses of the Saglawiyeh (1st breed) on one side with dam or 
sire of one of the other breeds, are procurable in Nejd. 

From the second, Kohaileh breed, are derived the Shivaiman, 
Hamdaniyeh, Hudbeh, Rabdeh, Shohaib, Merady, Zohaiya, 
Maangieh, Towayseh, Atrafieh, Jarieh, Jazieh, Hargah, Jer- 
rada, &c. &c. 

This second breed is usually recognizable by the straight, free 
action of the fore legs. 

The third, fourth, and fifth breeds do not change their names 
even when mixed with other breeds. An Arab often thinks little 
of the sort of horse that commands the highest price at Bombay. 
He seeks first, and doubly first, caste ; afterwards he looks to form. 
He cares little or nothing for height, unless with a view to the 
export market : on that ceteris paribus he would prefer a roomy 
mare to a small one. 

It appears that the family of the Imams of Muskat were originally 
Sayeds of a village, named Rowtheh, in the Sedair immediately 
below the Towaij hills. The founder of the family was Saeed. 
His son's name was Ahmed. They came to Oman and took 
service under the dominant tribe, called Yarebeh. Subsequently 
they obtained possession of the strong hill-fort, called Hazra, in the 
neighbourhood of Rostak. Eventually they became the rulers of 
Oman, and changed their sect from that of Sunnee to Beyathee. 
Ahmed's son, Sultan, was styled Imam. Sultan being killed, was 
succeeded by his son Sayed Saeed, who rendered his State a first- 
rate Asiatic maritime power, and took possession of the coast-line 
of East Africa from Cape Delgado * to Bravn and Magadoxa, 
including the old Portuguese settlement of Mombassa and the 
islands of Zanzibar, Pamba, Monfia, &c. He further developed 
his trade at the entrance of the Persian Gulf from Bunder Abbass 
along the Mekran coast. Sayed Saeed dying, two of his sons dis- 
puted succession. The question was submitted to the arbitrament 
of the late Earl Canning, who divided the State of Muskat, giving 
the African possessions to one brother, Maujed, under the title of 
Sultan of Zanzibar, and giving the coast of Oman to the other 
brother, Soweinee, the present ruler, under the title of Sultan of 
Muskat. No one, however, except ourselves acknowledges the 
title Sultan. The title was Sayed, and remains Sayed ; and when 
the people wish to speak with reverence of the late Sayed Saeed, or 
Sayed Sultan, they remember him as Imam. 

The mountain-chain running along the coast-line of Oman is 
said to be comparatively well-watered on both its inland and sea- 
ward slopes. It has many spots where fruit and vegetables thrive. 

* Or rather the line of the River Siiidee, a little to the southward. 
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The range has been little explored by Europeans ; but I doubt not 
that many interesting facts may be collected there. 

In regard to the Wahabee power, the principal facts of the case 
may be briefly summarised as follows : — There was a certain Mo- 
hammed, son of Saood, belonging to a tribe of the Aneyzeh called 
Mesalikh, and he was Rayes or chief of a small family, who culti- 
vated the suburbs of Dureeyeh, in the Wadi Hanifah. There was 
at that time also a man named Abd-al-Wahab, of the tribe of 
Beni-Temem, born at Ayeneh, in the vicinity of Dureeyeh. He 
was a learned man, and had sought out the true knowledge of 
God, at Busrah, Baghdad, and Damascus. Afterwards, that is to 
say, in the year of the Prophet Mohammed, 1160, he came to 
Dureeyeh, and reproved the people in that they were ignorant of 
the true law and prophet. Mohammed, son of Saood, and his fol- 
lowers, accepted his teaching, and agreed to kill everybody who 
did not do the like. So Mohammed, son of Saood, went down to 
Riadth and attacked the place, and continued fighting there for 
about 30 years ; and he slew Deham, son of Dawass, of the tribe 
of Douneser, chief of Riadth, and took possession of his city, 
slaying also many others who would not believe. Those who 
escaped fled the country, and Mohammed, son of Saood, then went 
down upon Al-Ahsa, slaying a great number of the tribe of the 
Arayer, who inhabited that region. Mohammed, son of Saood, 
had two sons, Abdallah and Abdalazeez. And Abdallah begot 
Torky, and Torky begot Faysul, the present ruler of Nejd, and 
sometimes styled Amir, but more properly Imam. He is now ap- 
proaching 70 years of age, and, though blind, is at once both 
respected and feared by both Bedouins and settled Arabs within 
the circle of his extensive dominions. 

From Abdalazeez above-named came one Saood,* and from him 
Abdallah. It was this Abdalazeez and his son Saood who ex- 
tended the Wahabee dominions until they embraced nearly the 
whole of the peninsula of Arabia, including the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina, but not including Yaman or the Hadramaut. 
Subsequently, and after protracted resistance, the Wahabees were 
overcome by Ibrahim, Pasha of Egypt. Saood dying, Abdallah, 
together with his brother Khaulid, were carried prisoners to Con- 
stantinople. Ibrahim Pasha then destroyed the old Wahabee 
capital, Dureeyeh, and levied a tribute on the Wahabee power. 

At the first rise of the Wahabee sect the family of Abdal 
Wahab were associated in power and authority with the family of 
Ben Saood — the former holding spiritual sway, and the latter tem- 

* Saood was about to conquer Yemen when he was recalled to his capital by the 
news of his father's death. 
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poral. This double form of government has, however, passed 
away. Abdal Wahab had three descendants — Sheikh Mahomed, 
Sheikh Hassan, and Abdal Rahman : the last named is now about 
90 years of a^e, resides in a retired manner on his own estate 
near Riadth, and is the sole living representative of the family of 
Abd-al-Wahab. 

Faysul, the descendant of Ben Saood, enjoys the title of Imam, 
or religious leader. He is in all respects absolute in his domi- 
nions. The Cazyship resides in a subordinate family, and though 
the tenets and practice of the Wahabee sect continue to be the 
severest among all Mohammedans, yet the Imam brooks no oppo- 
sition, whether from Mollah or from the numerous members of his 
family. 

Geographically considered, Nejd, as the term implies, means the 
highlands^ in the heart of Arabia. So considered, it would include 
the Towaij hills and the Aridh on its eastern frontier, Kharj and 
Howteh on its southern, Arh, Washm, and Kassim on its western 
frontier, and Jubbul Shummur on its northern. 

Politically considered, the present frontiers of Nejd coincide with 
the existing frontiers of the Wahabee Amir, and are as follows : — 

On the west, a line drawn nearly north and south between Hejaz 
on the one side and the Wadi Dowasser and Hazm-ar-Rajee hills 
on the other. Wadi Dowasser is on the southern extremity of this 
frontier, and Jowf-al-Amar on its northern extremity. 

On the south, Nejd is bounded by the Rob-al-Khali, or Gre^ 
Desert, from the Wadi Dowasser, on its western extremity, to an 
undefined point in the desert towards the Persian Gulf. 

On the east, the Nejd frontier comes down to the Persian Gulf 
from Kowait, on the northern extremity of this line down to Abu- 
thabi. Passing Abuthabi the frontier line keeps a little inland, 
behind the quasi independent maritime Arab settlements on its 
pirate coast, until it reaches Bremy, where the frontier line turns 
south-east, and runs behind the hills of the Muskat dominions of 
Oman. 

On the north, the frontier line of Nejd stretches from Jowf-al- 
Amar above-named, to the immediate neighbourhood of Kowait, on 
its eastern extremity. 

The Wahabee power of Nejd within the above limits may be 
considered as a confederation of Arab tribes, whether Bedouin or 
settled, subdued to one autocratic will, and bound together by 
motives of interest and religion, for common defence and for ag- 
gression in common. The tribes so confederated are now noted 
below.* Those residing in the highlands proper of Kassim, 

* Al Amoor, As Sebaa, As School, Aul Shaumer, Aul Ojman, Motair, Beraih, 
Ilarb, Shammar Anayzeh, Aul Marrah, Kahtaun, Ottaibeh, Ad Dowasser. 
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Washm, Aridh, &c., and in the adjacent cultivated valleys, are 
mainly settled. But on the wide plains which surround these high- 
lands the Arab is a pastoral wanderer, and from the nature of the 
climate and country will probably remain so ; for instance, on the 
great plains stretching between I^erseit and Riadth the two tribes 
Al Motair and As Sebaa wander during the winter and spring, 
then bring down their produce, whether of wool, rowghun, horses, 
flocks, &c., to Kowait and the shore line, selling as opportunity 
may ofler, and taking back with them to their summer haunts 
dates, coffee, a few piece-goods, bamboos for spears, and other ne- 
cessary articles. In passing through a country like Nejd, much 
depends on the season of the year. Pass through the highlands in 
winter, and you may scarcely meet a Bedouin. You may pass 
through the lower plains in summer with the same result. Return 
to the highlands in summer, and to the lowlands in winter, and you 
may fall in with black tents at all points. 

Those tribes who are under direct confederation of the Amir 
yield him certain revenue, whether in kind, horses, or service, and 
are guaranteed certain assignments, whether of dates, cultivable 
land, or pasturage. But these tribes do not represent all the 
Amir's relations. He has others less close, but still direct, as fol- 
lows : — 

1st. The tribes of Jubbul Shummur yield him tribute, and expect 
military aid in the hour of need. 

2ndly. Certain tribes are allowed to graze unmolested by the 
confederate tribes within or near the frontier of Nejd. But if a 
tribe of this class should be attacked by a tribe not under the 
authority of the Amir, the latter would not interfere. 

Srdly. Tribes, such as the large tribe of Dhuffeer, with whom 
the Amir engages on the one side that they shall not molest the 
confederate tribes, and on the other hand that the confederate tribes 
shall not molest them. 

4:thly. Tribes who are independent within themselves, whose 
chiefs the Amir has not authority to remove, but who nevertheless 
pay hina tribute, although they cannot claim protection or aid. 
Under this class fall the Sultan of Muskat, the maritime Arab set- 
tlements of the pirate coasts, and the chieftain of the Bahrein Islands, 
all of whom pay tribute as now noted below.* 

The richest province under the Amir's rule, and that which boasts 
the most skilled labour, is that of Al-Ahsa, inclusive of Khutif. It 
is at Al-Ahsa that the Arab head-dress, the '' Cheffiah," and the 
" Abbah," or cloak, are made ; and it is here also that are found by 
far the most extensive date-groves. 

* Sultan of Muskat, 6000 dollars ; Chief of Bahrein, 4000 dollars ; Maritime 
Chief from Ras-al-Khaimeh to Abuthabi, 12,000 dollars. 
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The Amir has two military outposts, the one at Bremy, astride 
of the promontory of Mussendom, between the Muskat territories 
and those of the maritime Arabs ; and the other at Al-Hufuf, chief 
town of Al-Ahsa. It is said that the military requirements and 
administration of these and other provinces swallow up a large por- 
tion of the revenue ; and it is added that these two military depu- 
ties, who are brothers, might possibly become independent if the 
rule of Nejd were to devolve on any person less able and less liked 
than Amir Faysul. 

The Amir himself in turn is alleged to pay a tribute of 10,000 
dollars per annum to the Turkish government. He also, it is said, 
sends annually presents of Nejd horses. A deputy comes to Riadth 
annually for these horses and tribute, and it is said that the horses 
which he took back two years ago were so little approved at Con- 
stantinople, that inquiries were made as to the falling off of the 
breeds. The explanation given was, that the demand for good 
horses from British India is greater than the supply. The Porte 
prohibited the export of horses from Nejd for a period of four 
years. 

As regards trade, Khutif is considered as the most direct port of 
the Nejd dominions. Some trade also goes on with Kowit. 
Traffic also, no doubt, finds its way along the various pilgrim 
routes which pass to Mecca through Nejd, whether from Persia or 
Turkish Arabia. The Wahabees receive their coffee — of which 
they drink an immoderate quantity — from Yaman by way of Sanaa 
and Nejran, the Wahabee traders receiving it at the latter point, 
or at their own frontier of Dowasser. The Arabs of the littoral 
smoke freely, obtaining the tobacco for their nargheel from the 
Persian province of Lar, and that for their pipes from Mosul or 
from Yaman, by sea. In the interior smoking* is strictly prohibited, 
as is also the wearing of silk, and swearing. A Bedouin or other 
Wahabee found smoking would be killed. An amusing story was 
related to me yesterday of a man who complained to the Amir's 
son that one of his neighbours smoked. " How do you know it ? '* 
asked the Amir. "I smelt it," replied the man. "Then you 
entered your neighbour's private apartment," rejoined the Amir. 
" No," said the man ; " I just put the tip of my nose in." Where- 
upon the Amir ordered the executioner to snip off the tip of the 
complainant's nose, so as to save it from the temptation of sniffing 
in another man's harem for the future. 

I do not find that a man of the Wahabee confederation would 
object to marriage with a woman from a tribe other than Wahabee. 
A settled Arab, whether W^ahabee or otherwise, would probably 
object to his daughter marrying a Bedouin ; but this not on account 
of religious or tribal prejudices, but from disinclination to subject 
his daughter to Bedouin life. 
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There seems to be a good deal of quiet fun going on under the 
strict and fanatical exterior of the Wahabees. They are warlike 
Mohammedan Quakers. The tribes to the northward are much 
freer in their ideas, or no ideas. A Mollah from Wahabee went 
to convert some of the Aneyzeh tribes. He pointed out to them 
that those who pray and fast go to heaven ; while those who neglect 
these pious offices go to hell. He reminded them that they neg- 
lected both the prayer and fast. "Good," said an old Aneyzeh. 
" But who is the Wukeel for getting into heaven ? " " The Pro- 
phet Mohammed," replied the Mollah. " And do you suppose," 
asked the chief, "that when he sees us Aneyzeh coming on our 
thorough-bred horses, he wont be very glad to open the door and 
let us in ? " 

Note on the Selaib Tribe, 

A few miscellaneous remarks on the Selabah or Selaib tribe, based 
on information collected among themselves, may be interesting. 

The caste is called Seleb or Selaib, because on certain festivals, 
and particularly on occasions of marriage and circumcision, they fix 
a wooden cross, dressed in red cloth and adorned at the top with 
feathers, at the door of the person married or circumcised. At 
this signal the people collect and dance round the cross. They 
have a particular dance. The young men stand opposite their 
female partners, each advances, and the youth slightly kisses the 
shoulder of the maiden : anything like touch of the hand or waist 
is out of etiquette. 

The word Seleeb means a cross. But some of the caste derive 
their name from As-Solb-Al-Arab, i, ^., from the back of the Arabs 
— meaning to assert that they are pure descendants of aboriginal 
Arabs. The Mohammedans, on the other hand, stigmatise them 
as outcastes. The tradition is that, when Nimrod was about to 
cast Abraham into the fire, some angels appeared and protected 
him. Eblis or Satan then made his appearance and pointed out to 
the bystanders that if some one would only commit a shameful 
crime, the angels would be obliged to depart, and thus Abraham 
would be left unprotected. Upon this one of the Arabs lay with 
his own mother, and forthwith the angels fled. Upou this the 
angel Gabriel came to the rescue, and changed the spot where the 
fire was kindled into a garden. The descendants of the man who 
lay with his mother were, thenceforward, called As-Selaib. 

The Selaib who have emigrated into Nejd and other Moham- 
medan settlements conform outwardly to the religious rites and 
ceremonies of the dominant creed. But in their own tents, or when 
alone, they do not so conform. 

No intermarriage takes place between the Selaib and the Arabs. 
Even a Bedouin will not stop to plunder a Selaib, nor to revenge a 
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blood feud against him. The Selaib are capital sportsmen. They 
live largely on deer's flesh, and wear a long shirt of deerskin coming 
down to the feet. Their common diet is locusts, and dates when 
procurable ; but they will eat anything. They tend their sheep and 
camels, wander for pasturage during eight months of the year, and 
for the remainder seek some town or village where to exchange 
their produce for necessaries of life. Their tents are black, of 
goat's hair, and are pitched separate from those of the Arabs. The 
Selaib are filthy in appearance; but the Arabs confess that, in 
point of features, the Selaib women are the most beautiful among 
them. 

Forty days after birth a child must be washed, being dipped 
seven times in water. 

Marriage is contracted by mutual consent of the parties. The 
assent of the father, or failing him, of the nearest of kin, must also 
be obtained. The father of the girl receives some sort of payment, 
according to the ability of the bridegroom. The parties go before 
a moUah, or an elder of the tribe, who asks them three several 
times if they freely consent to the union. The parties replying in 
the aflSrmative, the moUah takes his fee, and they cohabit. The 
neighbours then collect at the tent, sheep are killed for them, and 
they dance. The only nivitation is the sign of the cross fixed 
outside the tent. 

The Selaib wash their dead, cover the body with a white shroud, 
and inter it with a prayer. Failing a white shroud, they use a new 
shirt of deer-skin. 

They profess to reverence Mecca, but state that their own proper 
place of pilgrimage is Haran, in Irak or Mesopotamia. They say 
also that their principal people have some psalms and other books 
written in Chaldean or Assyrian. They respect the Polar star, 
which they call Jah, as the one immoveable point which directs all 
travellers by sea and land. They reverence also a star in the con- 
stellation, called Jeddy, corresponding with Aries. In adoring 
either of these heavenly bodies the Selaib stands with his face 
towards it, and stretches out his arms so as to represent a cross 
with his own body. They believe in one God. Some of them 
pretend to believe in Mohammed. Others deny the prophet, but 
trust in certain intermediate beings, who are called the confidants 
of God. They pray three times a day : first, as the sun rises, so as 
to finish the prayer just when the entire disc is above the horizon ; 
secondly, before the sun begins to decline from the meridian ; and 
thirdly, so as to finish the prayer as the sun sets. It is asserted, 
however, that the Selaib of Haran have pure forms of prayer, in 
the Assyrian or Chaldean. They fast three times a year : for thirty 
days in Ramadan ; for four or seven days in Shaban, and for five 
or nine days in a summer month. They are peaceful, and are un- 
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disturbed by the Arabs, who hold them below injury. They are 
markedly hospitable, like all people who have nothing to give. 
They assert themselves to be a tribe of the Sabians emigrated to 
Nejd. The Mohammedans deny this. The Selaib eat carrion 
and profess themselves to be the chosen people of God, who pay no 
tribute or tax, since no one will deign to receive it from them. 

I have not as yet come on any people practising sun or fire 
worship. It is vaguely asserted, however, that persons of these 
religions are to be found in the direction of Al-Yemamah. Some 
of the Arabs bear names obviously derived from the old astronomical 
religion, viz., Budhr (Moon), Shums (Sun), Zohra (Venus), &c. 

There are two sources of confusion in the statement of distances 
in Arabia: — 

1st. A man who rides post tells you the distance in day's journey, 
according to his rate of travelling. The caravan traveller does the 
same. For instance, a courier tells you it is two days' journey from 
Khutif to Al-Hufuf, and four days' from Al-Hufuf to Riadth. A 
caravan-man, on the other hand, would say four days to Al-Hufuf, 
and seven to Riadth. 

2nd. The second source of confusion results from the distance 
being measured to the nearest boundary of a district, instead of to 
its chief town : for instance, in going from Bunder Abbass to 
Minow, the people tell you that the distance is twelve fursacks ; 
and when you cover that distance, the guide points to a small 
watercourse as the beginning of Minow, being, in fact, the first land 
watered from the Minow river. The town of Minow itself is three 
fursacks further on. 



XVI. — On the New Settlement in Rockingham Bay^ and advance 
of Colonization over North- Eastern Australia; including Mr. 
Jl JS. Dalrymple^s report on his Journey from Rockingham 
Bay to the Valley of Lagoons. Documents forwarded by Sir 
G. F. BowEN, Governor of Queensland. 

Communicated by the Colonial Opfice. 
Bead, November 27, 1865. 

In a despatch to the late Duke of Newcastle, Sir George Bowen 
writes as follows on the subject of the new settlements in North- 
Eastern Australia : — 

I have the honour to transmit herewith copies of a private letter 
addressed to me by Mr. Arthur Jervoise Scott, Fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford, giving an interesting description of the founda- 
tion of a new settlement in Port Hinchinbrook, at the southern 
end of Rockingham Bay. This is the site and harbour selected by 



